A  PAINTER  AND   HIS  TIMES
Soldiers and civilians were drifting back at an ever increasing rate.
The deadness that had become Paris before the occupation was
giving way to a kind of life. In July there had been a census. About
a million and half people were left in the capital. They were coming
back and those from the unoccupied zone spoke with disgust of life
there. They said it was better to he in Occupied Franco; there
you at least knew where you were. Though lew of them spoke
disrespectfully of Pctain, they loathed Laval and all he stood for.
Like those who are past caring, they waited for tinglaud to bo
defeated. In vain I argued that as long as there was a navy England
couldn't be defeated. The answer was that modern aerial bombard-
ment couldn't be resisted, especially by a people like the British,
who didn't know what war at home meant. I heatedly argued to the
contrary and again and again deplored that lack of knowledge the
French had of England. Two countries linked by so many ties and
yet total strangers!
Hard days those were, and my only consolation was the many
talks I used to have with my old American friend, Mr. Squibb*
He was wont to walk about the Butte, a little bent with eighty-two
long years, a beret on his head, and with his stick shove the Germans
out of his way. He had no doubts about the dual outcome of the
war.
"John Bull," he said, "starts slowly hut once the bulldog gets his
teeth in, you can't stop him. He'll never let go."
Days were getting harder. The future was a wall, and more and
more it seemed terrible to me to be outside England in her hour of
genuine peril. In Paris you were in a backwater. As Robert, the
fresh admirer of Germany, put it, it was marvellous to get out of the
war without even having seen a corpse. In the rue Norvins, as 1
was walking along, a cage complete with canary fell on me from a
window. I put up my arm and got a little bruise from the impact.
The canary died, and I said bitterly to myself that that bruise would
be the only wound this war had in store for me.
My propaganda talks were rising in volume. Though I was
careful to say nothing that could be disproved, clumsy lies being
the worst sort of propaganda, I now was concentrating on dis-
crediting the Germans. I was known to be a lot with them, so 1
was believed when I spread the rumour (if it's told in thirty different
pubs the rumour does spread) that I had it on good authority that
the High Command planned to be in London on irth August.
Came irth August, and nothing of the sort happened* So the
Germans were liars, braggarts, as the defunct regime had been.